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she was inclined to listen. An additional influence upon Rus-
sian policy lay in the fact that during the Russo-Japanese
war she for the first time felt seriously handicapped by the
prohibition of passage through the Straits, a prohibition
which England, the ally of Japan, insisted on maintaining.
Negotiations for a settlement of conflicting interests be-
tween Russia and England began in 1906 and led to the con-
clusion of an agreement, signed at St. Petersburg on Au-
gust 31, 1907, concerning Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet,
which made possible the Triple Entente of England, Russia
and France.7 In the course of these negotiations Russia re-
opened the question of the Straits in the expectation that a
revision of the nineteenth century treaties might be made
part of the general settlement. There was indication of Rus-
sian intention to raise the issue as early as March, 1906^ but
7 For the diplomatic background of the Anglo-Russian rapproche-
ment and the negotiations leading to the St. Petersburg agreement, see
British Documents on the Origins of the War,  1898-1914  (hereafter
cited: British Documents), Vol. IV, Chaps. XXV, XXVI, sec. II, XXVII,
sec. TV, XXVIII. For the text of the agreement, see ibid., p. 618; British
and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 100, p. 555; British Treaty Series, 1907,
No. 34.
8 In a private letter, dated March i, 1906, Mr. Spring-Rice (later Sir
Cecil), Counsellor of the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, reported to
Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, that Russia desired to
obtain England's assent to the interpretation of the Black Sea clause
of the London Treaty of 1871 which Lord Salisbury advocated, but
Count Schouvalow opposed at the Berlin Congress. In Salisbury's opin-
ion, the clause meant only an engagement on the part of the European
Powers to respect the independent determination of the Sultan in con-
formity with existing treaties; while according to Schouvalow, Russia
regarded the clause as part of the law of nations and, therefore, inde-
pendent of the decisions of the Sultan. Since Great Britain in practice
acquiesced in this latter interpretation during the Russo-Japanese war
(for the incident between England and Russia arising from the passage
of the Russian volunteer fleet through the Straits, see British Documents,
Vol. IV, pp. 4 if?.), Russia felt that England ought no longer to object
to the passage of Russian warships if this occurred with the permission
of Turkey. British Documents, Vol. IV, No. 210, p. 226.